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Lincoln  Memorials  in  Many  States 


By    EARLE    R.   CLEMENS 


It  was  my  pleasure  again  this  year, 
as  we  returned  by  motor  from  Michi- 
gan, to  visit  some  of  the  Lincoln  me- 
morials in  Illinois.  Some  of  these  days 
when  I  have  time,  I  hope  to  make  the 
entire  trip  over  the  "Route  Abraham 
Lincoln  Traveled  and  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Memorial  Trail," — a  distance  of 
six  hundred  miles  from  Elizabeth- 
town,  Kentucky,  up  the  Sangamon 
River  to  New  Salem,  111.  Born  near 
Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  Lincoln  grew 
up  in  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  and 
removed  to  Illinois  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age. 

Memorials  and  shrines  to  the  Im- 
mortal Lincoln  are  in  evidence  all 
along  this  600-mile  route,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  places  throughout  the 
three  states  and  in  other  American 
commonwealths.  In  fact,  the  memory 
of  Lincoln  is  honored  above  that  of 
any  other  American,  judging  from  the 
number  of  landmarks,  memorials, 
statues,  shrines  and  monuments,  and 
to  cap  the  climax  the  town  of  New 
Salem,  where  Lincoln  lived  and  from 
which  point  he  began  his  political  ca- 
reer, is  being  entirely  reconstructed 
in  honor  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of 
Lincoln  centers  in  Springfield,  111.,  in 
which  city  there  is  much  Lincoln  lore 
and  lure — enough,  one  might  think, 
even  for  so  great  a  hero — but  Spring- 
field is  only  a  beginning.  I  have  been 
studying  much  about  the  Lincoln 
memorials,  with  my  appetite  for  Lin- 
coln facts  increasing  with  each  suc- 
cessive venture  into  that  big  world 
of  what  he  said  and  did. 

If  you  have  only  a  short  while  to 
spend  in  Springfield,  see  at  least  four 
things:  First,  the  home  at  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Streets — the  only  home  Lin- 
coln owned — in  which  he  was  notified 
of  his  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Second,  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  where  Lincoln  and 
his  family  worshipped,  and  where  the 
Lincoln  pew  is  adorned  with  a  cluster 
of  flags  as  a  perpetual  reminder  that 
the  great  leader  was  not  only  patri- 
otic but  religious  as  well.  Third,  the 
old  State  House,  now  the  Sangamon 
county  court  house,  where  Lincoln  de- 


livered his  famous  "House  Divided" 
speech,  June  16,  1858.  In  the  same 
room,  occupied  by  the  circuit  court, 
Lincoln's  remains  lay  in  state  when 
brought  to  Springfield  for  burial,  May 
3-4,  1865.  And  fourth,  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting,  the  National 
Lincoln  Monument  and  Tomb  in  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery — an  imposing  monu- 
ment of  marble  towering  above  the 
landscape  even  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
towered  above  his  fellows — the  most 
patient,  the  most  considerate,  the 
most  daring  man  of  his  age! 

If  you  have  time,  you  may  see  nu- 
merous Lincoln  landmarks  in  and 
near  Springfield,  and  then  you  must 
not  overlook  New  Salem,  but  that  is 
another  story. 

Let  us  pause  a  few  moments  at  Lin- 
coln's Tomb,  a  structure  which  rivals 
similar  memorials  the  world  over,  in 
size  and  elegance.  The  exterior  is 
striking  by  reason  of  its  massive  base 
and  sky  piercing  shaft.  It  has  both 
a  majestic  and  worshipful  appeal  as 
one  approaches  the  tomb  from  the 
front  which  faces  south.  A  statue  of 
Lincoln  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  at  the  south  of  the  spire. 
Figures  in  bronze,  emblematic  of  vic- 
tory in  war  and  peace,  stand  at  either 
of  the  four  corners  above  the  prom- 
enade, indicating  union,  east,  west, 
north  and  south.  As  one  circles  the 
promenade,  he  will  note  that  the  name 
of  each  of  the  48  states  is  carved  in 
the  marble,  one  by  one,  demonstrating 
that  every  state  claims  an  equal  share 
in  his  glory. 

Within,  the  visitor  finds  another 
circular  route  to  travel,  broken  at  the 
north  by  the  Cenotaph,  a  large  stone 
resembling  a  sarcophagus,  but  Lin- 
coln's body  is  not  in  it  or  under  it, 
but  lies  six  feet  from  the  inside  of 
the  north  wall  and  ten  feet  below  the 
floor,  with  the  head  to  the  west.  Flags 
in  the  Cenotaph  are  of  the  states 
where  the  direct  line  of  the  genera- 
tions of  Lincoln  have  lived.  Within 
the  tomb  are  nine  four  -  foot  bronze 
statuettes  of  Lincoln,  fashioned  by  fa- 
mous workmen. 

I  paused  to  read  the  four  historic 
Lincoln  tablets,  done  in  bronze  with- 


in the  tomb.  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  cus- 
todian, a  most  delightful  personage, 
whose  grandfather  knew  Lincoln  well, 
handed  me  copies  of  his  own  publica- 
tion, "Week  by  Week,"  containing  the 
four  historic  tablets.  Here  I  am  quot- 
ing from  Mr.  Fay's  publication: 


FOUR  HISTORIC  LINCOLN 
TABLETS 


Compiled  by   Herbert  Wells   Fay, 
Custodian  Lincoln  Tomb 

In  the  interior  of  the  third  construc- 
tion of  Lincoln's  final  resting  place 
are  22  history  or  museum  items  as 
follows:  9  statues  of  Lincoln,  9  flags 
and  4  bronze  tablets  and  they  attract 
the  greatest  share  of  attention.  The 
four  tablets  are  printed  here. 
Brief  Biography 
On  the  walls  of  the  first  corridor  in 
bronze  is  a  brief  outline  of  Lincoln's 
life  written  by  H.  A.  Converse,  Spring- 
field attorneys  and  historian.  It  is 
without  title  as  follows: 

In  this  tomb  are  the  remains  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Born 
February  12,  1809,  in  a  long  cabin 
at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  a  slave 
state,  second  child  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks;  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1865. 
Taken  by  his  parents,  in  1816,  to 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  where  he 
spent  his  youth.  Two  years  later 
left  motherless,  but  upon  the  remar- 
riage of  his  father  became  strongly 
ly  attached  to  his  step-mother,  Sar- 
ah Bush,  who  exerted  great  influ- 
ence on  his  character.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  came  with  his  family 
overland  to  Macon  County,  Illinois, 
where  they  settled  on  a  farm.  In 
1831  moved  to  New  Salem,  where 
he  lived  six  years.  Moved  to  Spring- 
field and  practiced  law  until  1860, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  On 
November  4,  1842,  married  Mary 
Todd,  to  which  union  were  born 
four  children,  Robert  Todd,  Edward 
Baker,  William  Wallace  and  Thcm- 
as.  Served  as  a  captain  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  fours  terms  in  the 
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Illinois  State  Legislature,  one  term 
in  Congress.  Was  twice  defeated 
for  the  United  States  Senate;  was 
twice  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  With  only  a  meagre 
schooling  he  became  a  master  of  the 
English  language,  a  lawyer  of  the 
highest  standing  and  ability,  a  na- 
tionally known  orator  and  debater, 
and  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
statesmen.  He  guided  our  nation 
through  the  Civil  War  and  pre- 
served our  union  for  posterity. 

Farewell    Address 
At  the  right  of  the  tomb  proper  is 
the  C.  M.  version  of  Lincoln's  farewell 
address   delivered   at  Springfield,  111., 
February   11,   1861,  as   follows: 

Friends:  No  one  who  has  never 
been  placed  in  a  like  position  can 
understand  my  feelings  at  this  hour, 
nor  the  oppressive  sadness  I  feel  at 
this  parting. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury I  have  lived  among  you,  and 
during  all  that  time  I  have  received 
nothing  but  kindness  at  your  hands. 
Here  I  have  lived  from  my  youth 
until  now  I  am  an  old  man.  Here 
the  most  sacred  ties  of  earth  were 
assumed,  here  all  my  children  were 
born ;  and  here  one  of  them  lies 
buried. 

To  you,  dear  friends,  I  owe  all 
that  I  have,  all  that  I  am.  All  the 
strange,  checkered  past  seems  to 
crowd  now  upon  my  mind.  Today  I 
leave  you:  I  go  to  assume  a  task 
more  difficult  than  that  which  de- 
volved upon  General  Washington. 

Unless  the  great  God,  who  assist- 
ed him,  shall  be  with  and  aid  me, 
I  must  fail.  But  if  the  Omniscient 
Mind  and  the  same  Almighty  Arm 
that  directed  and  protected  him, 
shall  guide  and  support  me,  I  shall 
not  fail — I  shall  succeed.  Let  us 
pray  that  the  God  of  our  fathers 
may  not  forsake  us  now.  To  Him  I 
commend  you  all.  Permit  me  to  ask, 
that  with  equal  sincerity  and  faith, 
you  all  will  invoke  His  wisdom  and 
guidance  for  me. 

With  these  few  words  I  must 
leave  you — for  how  long  I  know 
not. 

Friends,  one  and  all,  I  must  now 
bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Gettysburg  Address 
At  the  left  of  the  tomb  proper  Is 
presented  the  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Warren's 
draft  No.  6  of  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
delivered  November  19,  1863.  The 
copy  was  furnished  by  Governor  Hen- 


ry Horner,   Lincoln  collector  and  au- 
thority.   Is  is  as  follows: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived 
in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  a  n  y  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot  hallow  —  this  ground.  The 
brave  men  living  and  dead  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  liv- 
ing rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us  —  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  his  na- 
tion, under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

Second  Inaugural 

On  the  wall  of  the  corridor  opposite 
of  the  Converse  tablet  is  a  part  of 
the  second  inaugural  as  follows: 

The  Almighty  has  His  own  pur- 
poses. 'Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offenses;  for  it  must  needs 
be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh.'  If  we  shall  suppose  that 
American  slavery  is  one  of  those 
offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  his  ap- 
pointed time,  he  now  wills  to  re- 
move, and  he  gives  to  both  North 
and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the 
woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  of- 
fense came.  Shall  we  discern 
—  2  — 


therein  any  departure  from  those 
divine  attributes  which  the  believ- 
ers in  a  living  God  always  ascribe 
to  Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fer- 
vently do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty 
scourge  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  con- 
tinue drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
"The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true   and    righteous   altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  witto. 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  na- 
tion's wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and   with   all  nations. 

— From  Lincoln's  second  in- 
augural, March  4,  1865. 


These  copies  of  the  tablets  will  be 
in  great  demand  among  collectors  and 
each  should  be  saved  for  future  use. 
Guests  daily  write  off  one  or  more  of 
these  for  reference  to  send  to  some 
one  interested.  Reprinted  here  by  re- 
quest. 


LINCOLN    TOMB  CONSTRUCTION 

(Compiled  by  Herbert  Wells  Fay, 
Custodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb) 

After  Abraham  Lincoln's  death  a 
campaign  was  put  on  to  raise  funds 
to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his 
memory.  Contributions  were  received 
from  every  state  and  territory  of  the 
Union  and  the  Illinois  legislature 
passed  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  in 
addition  to  its  individual  quota.  It  all 
made  a  fund  of  $180,000,  which  was 
used  in  the  first  construction.  In  1901 
it  was  rebuilt;  the  Illinois  legislature 
appropriating  $100,000  for  that  work. 
In  1931  an  appropriation  of  $175,000 
was  voted  to  rebuild  the  structure,  of 
which  $50,000  was  used  for  the  marble 
and  bronze  work  on  the  interior. 

Credit  is  due  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  legislature  and  the  Emmerson  ad- 
ministration. The  superb  architec- 
tural beauty  is  largely  the  work  of 
Charles  Herrick  Hammond  and  his 
skilled  associates.  The  third  construc- 
tion was  completed  in  1931,  and  ded- 


icated  by  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
June  17th  of  that  year. 

The  1931  Construction 

Entering  the  tomb  from  south  the 
pilasters  are  from  Utah,  the  Golden 
Travis,  with  panels  from  Missouri, 
priemer  St.  Genevieve  golden  vein. 

The  floor  of  the  entrance  room  as 
well  as  the  whole  structure  is  mainly 
Roman  travertine,  of  whitest  yellow 
shade.  The  right  hand  corner  double 
rooms  are  finished  in  Minnesota  buff 
Mankato,  which  the  geologists  name 
as  dolmite  that  is  between  a  limestone 
and  a  marble.  While  each  stone  is  a 
beauty  of  itself,  variety  of  shades 
make  it  difficult  to  match  as  faultless- 
ly as  the  other  combinations  of  the 
new  construction.  The  pilasters  are 
Italian  Rosso  Alicante. 

Down  the  long  narrow  hallway  the 
frieze  and  pilasters  are  superb  Italian 
Rosso  Alicante,  with  panels  or  field 
from  Spain,  cream  Florida.  The  novel- 
ty of  the  construction  of  these  panels 
is  that  a  two  inch  block  of  this  marble 
is  sawed  in  two  and  opened  as  a  book 
and  the  vein  match  like  the  pattern 
of  wall  paper.  Each  makes  its  own 
design  and  when  explained  catches 
the  eyes  of  the  guest  and  causes 
bursts  of  admiration. 

The  cenotaph  is  red  ark  fosil  from 
Arkansas.  Recently  John  M.  Hawkins 
of  the  White  River  Marble  Co.,  of 
Cartney,  Ark.,  visited  the  tomb  and 
recognized  the  stone  as  coming  from 
his  quary  at  Cartney. 

A  crypt  is  the  space  in  the  wall  for  a 
body.  A  sarcophagus  is  a  stone  out 
in  a  room  containing  a  body.  A  stone 
resembling  a  sarcophagus,  with  no 
body  in  it  or  under  it,  is  properly 
named  a  cenotaph.  The  body  of  Lin- 
coln is  six  feet  from  the  inside  north 
wall,  ten  feet  below  the  floor  with 
head  to  the  west,  made  necessary  by 
the  attempt  to  steal  his  body  in  1876. 
The  pilasters  at  the  tomb  proper  are 
French  black  and  the  field  from  Mis- 
souri, the  same  as  in  the  register 
room. 

The   Flags 

The  flags  are  the  flags  of  the  states 
where  the  line  of  the  Lincoln  genera- 
tions have  lived. 

Six  generations  back  of  Lincoln  in 
direct  lines  was  Samuel  Lincoln,  who 
came  to  America  from  England  and 
settled  at  Bingham,  Mass.,  about  sev- 
enteen miles  out  of  Boston.  His  son. 
Mordecai  was  born  there  as  was  his 
son  Mordecai,  Mordecai  II.  moved  to 
New  Jersey  and  later  to  Berks  Coun- 
ty,    Pennsylvania.       His     son     John 


moved  to  Virginia  and  Lincoln  him- 
self lived  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  giving  these  three  state  flags. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  north  window 
is  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  to  the 
extreme  right  of  the  visitor  is  the 
President's  flag  or  President's  colors. 

The  four  double  corner  rooms  are 
identical  in  wall  construction.  In 
each  are  twelve  gold  plated  stars,  one 
for  each  state  in  the  union. 

There  is  no  stairway  in  the  spire  in 
the  1931  construction. 

Statuary  at  Lincoln's  Tomb 

In  the  1931  construction  there  are 
nine  four  foot  statuettes,  two  of 
which,  by  Fred  Torrey,  are  new  for 
Lincoln's  tomb.     They  are  as  follows: 

Lincoln  as     President,     beard,     by 
Daniel  Chester   French.     Original   six  \ 
times  are  large;   at  the  Memorial  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lincoln  the  Ranger,  equestrian, 
without  beard,  by  Fred  M.  Torrey, 
new  for  Lincoln's  tomb. 

Lincoln  in  Black  Hawk  War,  by 
Leonard  Crunelle,  original  at  Dixon, 
111. 

Lincoln  by  Fred  M.  Torrey;  new  for 
tomb. 

"Lincoln"  at  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
with  beard,  by  August  St.  Gaudens; 
very  famous. 

Lincoln,  the  Debater,  beardless,  by 
Leonard  Crunelle;  original  at  Free- 
port,  Illinois. 

Birthplace  statue,  with  beard,  by  A 
Weinman;  original  at  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Lincoln  the  Lawyer,  without  beard, 
by  Lorado  Taft;  original  at  Urbana, 
111. 

Lincoln  in  Deep  Thought,  with 
beard,  by  Daniel  Chester  French;  ori- 
ginal at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  bases  of  the  statuettes  are 
Westfield  green  marble  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  front  of  the  entrance  is  the  Bor- 
glum  head  of  Lincoln,  heroic  size;  the 
original  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  four  outside  statuary  groups  are 
by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  who  designed  the 
whole  monument.  They  represent  the 
Cavalry,  Infantry,  Artillery  and  Navy. 
The  statue  of  Lincoln  on  the  south 
of  the  spire  is  by  the  3ame  sculptor. 

The  obolisk  is  117  feet  above  the 
sidewalk  line. 

The  wonder  of  the  hundreds  of 
callers  per  day  is  "What  is  in  the 
room  in  the  center?"  Many  suppose 
that  it  is  a  vacant  room  in  which  the 
Lincoln  letters  and  Lincoln  belong- 
ings are  displayed  or  the  young  folks 
—  3  — 


expect  to  find  in  it  a  stairway  to  the 
top.  But  all  are  disappointed  when 
they  learn  that  it  is  occupied  by  the 
base  of  the  spire  and  the  bases  of  the 
four  outside  statuary  groups,  with 
small  irregular  rooms,  for  telephone, 
wash  room,  and  private  office  for  the 
records  and  implements,  etc. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  there 
were  a  million  guests  to  register  and 
in  the  last  twelve  there  was  another 
million,  which  shows  the  increasing 
interest  in  Mr.  Lincoln.  (End  of  Quote) 


I  have  quoted  liberally  from  Herbert 
Wells  Fay's  publications,  and  to  this 
courteous  custodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb 
I  am  indebted  also  for  a  most  in- 
teresting half  hour's  conversation  to- 
gether with  an  inspection  of  his  num- 
erous Lincoln  collections,  to  describe 
which    would    make    another   story. 

Two  million  and  more  persons  have 
visited  Lincoln's  Tomb,  as  Mr.  Fay 
reports.  I  wonder  if  they  felt  as  I 
did,  as  I  stood  before  the  Cenotaph, 
and  read  a  single  sentence  on  a  bronze 
tablet.  Kings  and  potentates  of  earth 
have  read  it  as  they  deposited  wreaths 
of  flowers  or  shed  a  quiet  tear  in  the 
presence  of  the  remains  of  so  great 
a  man,  and  many  humble  folks  have 
paused  to  gain  the  inspiration  of  these 
words: 

"NOW  HE  BELONGS  TO  THE 
AGES." 

Lincoln  memorials  stretch  from 
coast  to  coast,  from  lake  to  guilf,  but 
his  greatest  memorial  rests  within 
the  hearts  of  a  grateful,  remember- 
ing  people! 


NEW     SALEM    VILLAGE      REBUILT 
TO  HONOR  FAMOUS  CITIZEN 


The  State  of  Illinois  is  rebuilding 
the  old  town  of  New  Salem,  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his  early  man- 
hood and  from  which  frontier  village 
be  emerged  to  become  the  greatest 
man  of  his  generation. 

New  Salem,  founded  in  1829,  was  a 
typical  frontier  outpost — a  log  cabin 
town  located  on  the  romantic  Sanga- 
mon River,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Springfield,  and  five  miles  from  the 
town  of  Petersburg. 

A  thriving  town  for  some  years,  New 
Salem  in  due  time  faded  gradually  un- 
til for  the  most  part  it  was  only  a  me- 
mory. It  gave  way  to  more  promising 
locations,  such  as  Petersburg,  which 
Lincoln  surveyed  and  platted  in  1836, 
a  year  before  he  left  for  Springfield. 
When  the  new  county  of  Menard  was 


formed  in  1839,  Petersburg  was  made 
the  county  seat  and  its  importance  in- 
creased rapidly,  drawing  inhabitants 
from  various  points.  New  Salem  was 
hard  hit  by  the  exodus,  and  by  1940 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  left,  tak- 
ing their  log  cabin  homes  £nd  store 
buildings  with  them.  Five  years  later, 
only  two  buildings  remained,  one  the 
Rutledge  Inn,  where  Lincoln  had  lived. 
The  first  house  built  in  New  Salem, 
it  was  the  last  building  to  remain  on 
the  site. 

Today,  most  of  the  business  houses 
on  the  main  street  of  New  Salem  have 
been  reconstructed,  the  idea  being  to 
restore  the  village,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  in  its  original  setting.  The 
old  foundations  were  excavated,  and 
with  the  help  of  old  records  and  the 
keen  recollection  of  the  few  remain- 
ing pioneer  residents  of  that  once 
thriving  village,  the  buildings  and 
their  furnishings  have  been  dupli- 
cated.    The  work  is  still  in  progress. 

And  thus  New  Salem,  where  Lincoln 
spent  six  years  (1831  to  1837)  and 
where  he  earned  the  title  of  "Honest 
Abe,"  is  being  restored  as  another 
permanent  monument  to  the  most  il- 
lustrious son  of  Illinois. 

Like  many  frontier  towns,  a  favor- 
able mill  site  determined  its  location. 
The  mill  project  was  the  first  thing 
of  importance  in  New  Salem.  It  was 
built  on  the  Sangamon  River,  im- 
mediately on  the  east  end  of  the  town- 
site,  where  a  dam  was  constructed  for 
water  power.  The  grist  mill  was  built 
first,  and  this  was  a  relief  for  the  pio- 
neers, who  had  hitherto  been  com- 
pelled to  grind  their  corn  by  hand, 
using  the  pestle  and  mortar  of  the 
"gritter," — either  of  which  was  a  slow 
and  irksome  process.  When  it  came 
to  grinding  corn,  the  early  settlers  j 
were  in  the  same  class  as  the  Indians. ' 

But  the  setting  up  of  the  crude  grist 
mill  made  New  Salem  a  trading  cen- 
ter. People  came  from  as  far  as  fifty ; 
miles  with  their  corn,  a  sack  packed 
on  a  mule  or  a  light  load  in  a  wagon, 
giving  up  a  small  percentage  of  their 
grist  as  charges  for  the  grinding. 

The  saw  mill  came  next,  being  built 
close  to  the  grist  mill,  and  both  oper- 
ated by  water  power.  The  stone  burrs 
in  the  grist  mill  were  quarried  from 
near-by  hills,  while  the  sawmill  fash- 
ioned logs  and  lumber  with  a  crude 
up  and  down  saw. 

The  mills  spelled  progress  for  the 
community.  Corn  meal  was  an  es- 
sential item  of  food  in  Illinois  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 


even  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
leading  item  of  food  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  Latin  America. 

The  new  village  on  the  narrow  bluff 
overlooking  the  Sangamon  rapidly 
took  on  life  with  the  coming  of  the 
mills.  The  location  was  ideal.  New 
Salem  was  fairly  hidden  away  on  a 
hill.  Today,  standing  on  the  east 
porch  of  the  Lincoln  Museum,  the 
visitor  looks  eastward  upon  a  wide 
stretch  of  cultivated  territory — a  mar- 
velous panorama,  embracing  farms, 
woods,  running  water  and  all  the  evi- 
dences of  a  prosperous  countryside. 

From  the  highway  which  pene- 
trates New  Salem  Park,  and  over 
which  heavy  traffic  rolls  between  Pet- 
ersburg and  Springfield,  there  is  no 
hint  of  a  village  on  the  bluffs  above, 
save  the  pointer  which  directs  the 
stranger  to  the  site  of  a  town  which 
is  being  resurrected  as  a  shrine  to  a 
great  and  good  man. 

It  would  be  interesting  indeed  if  one 
could  live  over  with  the  pioneers  the 
events  which  followed  the  surveying 
and  staking  out  of  New  Salem  on 
October  23,  1829,  just  108  years  ago. 
A  year  previously,  James  Rutledge  and 
his  nephew,  John  M.  Camron,  had  pur- 
chased the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the 
bluff,  after  prospecting  in  that  vicinity 
for  a  mill  location.  Both  of  these  men 
were  millwrights.  They  located  on 
the  newly  acquired  property  and  after 
making  their  plans  for  the  mill  they 
decided  to  lay  out  a  townsite,  employ- 
ing Reuben  S.  Harrison  to  do  the  sur- 
veying. The  "boom"  was  on,  with 
the  first  town  lot  selling  for  $12.50  to 
James  Pantier,  who,  ten  days  later 
bought  a  second  lot  for  $7.00. 

Today,  one  motors  through  the  State 
Park,  up  the  hill  and  to  the  west  of 
New  Salem..  Here  the  motorist  must 
park  his  car.  There  is  no  traffic 
today  along  the  lone  street  of  the 
village,  save  the  motor  cars  which  are 
used  by  the  workmen  in  hauling  in  ma- 
terial for  the  reconstruction  work. 

We  have  visited  New  Salem  twice, 
last  year  and  again  this  year,  both 
times  on  Sunday.  No  cars  or  trucks 
were  visible  on  the  site.  That  fact 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  place. 

One  glimpse  along  the  street,  west  to 
east,  gives  one  the  picture — a  group 
of  log  buildings,  placed  at  irregular  in- 
tervals on  either  side  of  the  road — 
just  where  the  first  buildings  stood  — 
replicas,  in  fact,  as  near  as  men  with 
data  and  imagination  can  portray, 
even  to  the  furnishings  within  the 
homes,  offices  and  business  houses. 
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Onstott's  copper  shop,  which  was 
moved  to  Petersburg  and  later  en- 
larged and  improved,  is  back  in  its  ori- 
ginal location  at  New  Salem,  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Lincoln  League. 
It  is  the  only  original  structure  in  the 
village. 

As  one  goes  from  one  log  building 
to  another,  reads  the  inscriptions  and 
listens  to  the  words  of  the  well-in- 
formed guide,  he  may  hark  back  in 
fancy  to  the  time  when  New  Salem 
was  a  trading  post  in  a  vast  undev- 
eloped prairie  country.  Chicago  had 
a  population  then  of  only  a  hundred 
souls.  Peoria  had  just  been  estab- 
lished. Springfield  boasted  a  scant 
half  thousand  inhabitants.  For  many 
miles  in  all  directions  there  were  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  people  to  the 
square  mile.  It  was  an  early  day  in 
Illinois  history. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  isolation, 
the  privations  and  hardships  of  the 
pioneers,  the  struggle  for  livelihood, 
the  battle  with  nature,  the  lack  of 
roads  and  improvements.  It  was  a 
backwoods  community.  But  New 
Salem  had  its  school,  its  preacher, 
its  postoffice,  its  tavern  and  all  the  es- 
sentials of  a  pioneer  village.  It  had 
its  good  characters  and  its  bad,  too. 
Abraham  Lincoln  grew  up  here,  and 
the  influence  of  friends  at  New  Salem 
and  in  neighboring  settlements  large- 
ly determined  the  career  which  event- 
ually shoald  take  him  to  the  White 
House  and  undying  fame. 

Ann  Rutledge  lived  there,  too,  and 
when  she  died  Lincoln  mourned  the 
death  of  his  first  sweetheart — a  sor- 
row which  he  carried  to  his  grave. 

The  name  of  Rutledge  was  prom- 
inently linked  with  the  development  of 
New  Salem  and  with  the  career  of 
young  Lincoln. 

At  New  Salem  today  you  may  linger 
for  hours,  if  you  have  the  time,  to 
ponder  over  those  historic  days.  One 
by  one  you  may  inspect  the  recon- 
structed buildings.  Perhaps  as  you 
wander  over  the  village  you  will  sense 
some  of  the  events  which  took  place 
in  the  dwellings  and  business  houses 
listed  on  the  official  map: 

Offut  store,  R.  J.  Onstott  home,  Rev. 
John  Cameron's  home,  Rutledge  home 
and  tavern,  Lincoln  &  Berry  store, 
Dr.  John  Allen's  residence,  Hill  &  Mc- 
Namer  store,  Chrisman  Bros,  store, 
Peter  Lukins  shoe  shop,  Dr.  Regnier's 
office,  Bale's  carding  machine  house, 
Trent  Bros.,  Philemon  Morris,  tanner; 
Alexander  Waddell,  hatter;  Robt. 
Johnson    (wheelright)     home;     Henry 


Onstott,  residence  and  cooper  shop; 
Kelso  home,  Joshua  Miller,  home  and 
blacksmith  shop;  homes  of  Alex  Fer- 
gusson,  Martin  Waddell  and  William 
McNeeley ;  school  in  which,  Mentor  Gra- 
ham taught;  Row  Herendon  home,  and 
the  Rutledge  and  Cameron  mill.  Other 
pioneers  are  mentioned  also  in  New 
Salem  tablets,  as  the  population 
shifted  with  the  years. 

Mentor  Graham  is  the  man  who 
started  Lincoln  on  his  road  to  a  bet- 
ter education.  At  Graham's  sugges- 
tion, Lincoln  walked  six  or  eight 
miles  to  get  a  copy  of  Kirkham's 
Grammar  to  study. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago 
Things  were  humming  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  New  Salem.  The  infant 
industries  of  a  prairie  village  were  in 
full  production.  The  frontier  doctor, 
with  his  paragoric  and  crude  surgical 
instruments;  the  blacksmith,  with  his 
anvil  and  forge;  the  store  keeper,  with 
his  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  calico  and  rum; 
the  postmaster,  who  received  mail  by 
coach  or  rider;  the  tavern  keeper,  with 
cramped  quarters  seldom  equal  to  the 
demand  of  an  increasing  trade;  the 
housewife,  with  her  spinning  wheel, 
knitting  yarn  and  tallow  candle;  the 
politician  with  his  unfailing  camou- 
flage; the  school  teacher,  with  her 
rare  knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  and 
the  preacher,  holding  before  the  pio- 
neers the  ever-present  need  of  spirit- 
ual guidance — they  were  all  there, 
contributing  in  kind  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  commonwealth,  build- 
ing a  new  era  out  of  raw  materials, 
even  of  men  such  as  young  Lincoln, 
the  river  pilot,  the  surveyor,  the 
wrestler,  the  debater,  the  towering 
giant  in  physical  and  mental  activi- 
ties! 

Prices  were  not  high  in  New  Salem, 
although  perhaps  money  was  scarce. 
The  County  Commissioners  essayed  to 
fix  prices  on  certain  articles,  including 
liquors,  meals,  lodging  for  man  and 
beast,  ferry  tolls,  etc.  French  brandy 
and  wine  sold  for  twenty-five  cents 
per  half  pint  while  apple  brandy 
brought  only  twelve  cents,  and  whis- 
key twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  half 
pint.  Lodging  per  night  was  twelve 
and  one-half  cents  per  person;  horses 
per  night  twenty-five  cents.  Meals 
were  twenty-five  cents  for  inhabitants, 
but  stage  passengers  had  to  pay  thir- 
ty-seven and  one-half  cents.  One  feed 
for  a  horse  cost  twelve  and  a  half 
cents. 

Soon  after  the  firm  of  Berry  &  Lin- 
coln took  out   a  license   to     keep     a 


tavern  and  store  at  New  Salem  on 
March  6,  1833,  Lincoln  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  business.  He  objected 
to  the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  drink.  A 
place  which  sold  liquor  by  the  drink 
was  called  a  "grocery,"  and  no  li- 
cense was  required  to  handle  liquor 
unless  sold  by  the  drink. 

Postal  rates  a  century  ago  were 
based  on  the  number  of  sheets  in  a 
letter  and  the  distance  traversed.  A 
letter  with  a  single  sheet  cost 
six  cents  for  the  first  thirty  miles, 
ten  cents  from  thirty  to  eighty  miles, 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  up  to  150 
miles,  eighteen  and  three-fourths 
cents  up  to  400  miles  and  a  maximum 
of  twenty-cents  for  a  distance  above 
400  miles.  A  letter  with  two  sheets 
of  paper  cost  double,  three  sheets 
triple.  This  was  before  the  days  of 
postage  stamps.  The  postmaster, 
after  determining  the  charge,  sealed 
the  sheets  and  wrote  down  the  pos- 
tage charge  on  the  corner  of  the  let- 
ter. The  addressee  paid  the  charges 
— that  is,  if  he  or  she  would  accept 
delivery. 

Folks  do  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  postmaster  at  New  Salem  had  a 
lot  of  interesting  experiences,  but  one 
thing  the  old-timers  still  adhere  to  as 
the  truth,  was  that  when  Lincoln  felt 
someone  was  particularly  anxious  to 
receive  a  letter,  he  would  walk  miles 
to  deliver  it  in  person.  One  of  his 
biographers  estimates  that  Lincoln's 
remuneration  as  postmaster  at  New 
Salem  probably  didn't  exceed  thirty 
dollars  a  year;  also  that  the  young 
man  had  plenty  of  time  to  pick  up  a 
few  dollars  at  various  other  occupa- 
tions while  carrying  the  key  to  the 
postoffice,  which  often  was  not  locked. 

I  am  not  giving  much  of  the  story 
Of  New  Salem.  Books  have  been 
written  about  its  founding  and  its 
early  history.  Another  book  would  be 
required  to  tell  the  full  story  of  its 
reconstruction.  I  hope,  however,  to 
arouse  interest  in  New  Salem  and 
other  Lincoln  memorials  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  our  patriotism.  As  good  Ameri- 
cans we  need  to  know  more  about  Lin- 
coln and  the  times  and  places  in  which 
he  lived.  This  mental  background  is 
desirable. 

There  is  much  Lincoln  literature. 
Commentators  do  say  that  more  words 
have  been  written  about  Lincoln  than 
any  other  man  in  any  age.  In  the 
Lincoln  Museum  at  New  Salem,  a  new 
park  building,  there  are  many  volumes, 
big  and  little,  concerning  the  life  of 
the  Great  Emancipator. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  visit  New 
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Salem  or  any  of  these  Lincoln  shrines 
or  memorials,  but  you  may  spend  many 
profitable  hours  reading  about  the 
man  who  rose  from  humble  ranks  to  a 
great  eminence;  not  to  wealth,  but  to 
service;  achieving  by  far  the  greater 
glory! 


"BOOM"  AT  NEW  SALEM  WAS  OF 
SHORT  DURATION 


The  physical  aspect  of  reconstruct- 
ing New  Salem,  in  honor  of  its  most 
famous  citizen,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is 
not  such  a  stupendous  task,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  village  boasted  a 
mere  twenty-five  or  thirty  families 
and  perhaps  only  a  few  more  than 
one  hundred  inhabitants  even  at  the 
height  of  its  eleven-year  career. 

New  Salem  was  founded  in  1829 
and  by  1840  all  but  two  of  its  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  log  and  frame  buildings 
had  been  moved  away.  Soon  after 
it  was  indeed  the  deserted  village,  the 
competition  of  neighboring  villages, 
more  advantageously  located,  having 
effected  its  downfall. 

By  1833,  the  "boom"  at  New  Salem 
had  reached  its  zenith.  From  then 
on,  the  village,  which  a  hundred  years 
later  was  destined  to  be  reconstruct- 
ed with  all  the  painstaking  effort  of 
modern  genius,  began  to  slip.  And  but 
for  the  fact  Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
there  during  the  days  of  his  young 
manhood,  New  Salem  would  have  re- 
mained just  a  memory,  like  many  an- 
other pioneer  community  which  gave 
way  to  the  advantages  of  its  more 
worthy  rivals. 

Eleven  years  isn't  a  long  period  of 
time  for  a  village  to  start  and  stop, 
but  that's  just  what  happened  at  New 
Salem  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  by 
reason  of  its  reconstruction,  New  Sa- 
lem will  be  perpetuated  as  long  as 
men  remember  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as   they  do   today. 

Lincoln  at  New  Salem 

It  was  in  New  Salem  that  Lincoln 
emerged  from  an  unknown  frontiers- 
man to  a  man  of  destiny.  He  got 
the  start  here  which  landed  him  even- 
tually in  the  White  House.  He  en- 
tered politics  from  New  Salem,  start- 
ed the  study  of  law  while  residing  in 
the  village,  and  began  to  "feel  his 
oats"  as  a  debater.  The  stories  told 
of  Lincoln's  life  at  New  Salem  are 
of  much  interest.  And  on  these  facts 
all  his  biographers  seem  to  agree— 
Lincoln  was  a  tall,  awkward,  gawky 
youth,  whose  trousers,  generally  inch- 
es too  short,  often  were  held  up  by 
a  lone  suspender;   a  young  man  who 


stood  out  from  the  crowd  in  appear- 
ance, demeanor  and  intelligence;  a 
physical  giant  who  usually  bested  his 
adversaries  in  encounters,  friendly  or 
otherwise,  but  whose  sense  of  fair 
play  won  over  his  opponents  as 
staunch  friends;  a  youth  who  was 
handy  with  such  implements  of  trade 
as  were  available  and  whose  deter- 
mination to  learn  something  of  value 
was  not  successfully  combatted  by 
poverty,  lack  of  schooling  or  other 
adverse  conditions;  a  fellow  with  a 
ready  stock  of  good  stories  to  fit  into 
all  occasions;  a  man  with  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  honesty  even  in 
small  matters  and  who  never  forgot 
a  favor;  a  man  with  courage  and 
wisdom  beyond  his  years  and  experi- 
ence, yet  endowed  with  a  measure  of 
gentleness  and  charity  which  few  hu- 
mans  possess. 

Years  before,  Lincoln  had  started 
his  reading  by  the  light  of  a  sputter- 
ing pine  knot  burning  in  a  fireplace, 
fortified  by  perhaps  a  year  at  school. 
He  knew  well  the  faulty  rays  of  a 
tallow  candle,  and  the  dim  light  from 
shavings,  for  he  had  read  through 
midnight  hours  when  all  his  neighbor- 
hood was  in  slumber.  He  felt  the 
ridicule  of  passers-by  at  New  Salem 
as  he  lay  flat  on  his  back  with  his 
feet  up  a  tree  or  up  the  side  of  a  log 
cabin,  reading  Blackstone.  Little  did 
his  friends  know  that  all  the  while 
there  lingered  in  his  consciousness 
the  hope  for  that  certain  opportuni- 
ty, which  he  expressed  one  day  in 
New  Orleans,  where,  at  a  slave  auc- 
tion, he  declared  aloud:  "If  I  ever 
get  the  chance,  I  will  hit  this  thing." 
And  he  did.  No  nation,  Lincoln  de- 
clared later,  can  survive  "half  slave 
and  half  free." 

Bess  Briggs  Corey,  writing  of  Lin- 
coln under  the  head  of  "The  Great 
American  Pilgrimage,"  in  the  Wom- 
an's World  for  February,  1936,  gives 
a  few  paragraphs  to  New  Salem.  May 
I  quote  a  few  lines: 

"Across  the  prairies  Lincoln  made 
his  way  to  New  Salem,  then  a  hamlet 
of  fifteen  log  cabins  perched  on  a 
bluff  high  above  the  winding  Sanga- 
mon. Here  he  lived  for  six  years — 
a  man  among  men;  here  he  loved  .  .  . 
and  lost;  here  were  set  in  motion 
within  his  mind  the  forces  which 
probably  fired  his  political  ambition 
and  shaped  his  national  career.  The 
very  same  white  oaks  under  which 
the  town  gathered  to  see  the  giant 
Abraham  wrestle  with  their  leader, 
Jack  Armstrong,  are  still  standing; 
the  old  Sangamon  along  whose  banks 
the  lovers,  Abraham  and  Ann,  stroll- 
ed together  on  quiet  summer  eve- 
nings,  ever   flows    on   in   its   winding 


course.  And  out  of  the  decay  of  a 
century  the  roughhewn  log  and  clap- 
board buildings  have  risen  anew  as  a 
testimony  of  the  humble  simplicity  of 
his  early  environment.  The  moon- 
light again  outlines  against  the  sky 
the  Offut  Store,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk;  the  Onstott  cooper 
shop,  where  he  studied  surveying  and 
law  by  the  flicker  of  the  burning 
shavings;  the  Lincoln  -  Berry  Store, 
failure  of  which  loaded  him  with 
debts  that  took  years  to  pay;  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  across  whose 
threshold  Lincoln  never  passed  with- 
out a  quickening  of  his  heart." 

Lincoln   Manuscripts 

Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in  the  days 
before  the  typewriter.  There  are  on 
exhibition  today  thousands  of  letters, 
official  documents  and  other  writings 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Great 
Emancipator;  letters  to  friends,  bus- 
iness letters,  legal  documents,  state 
papers,  and  even  love  letters — all  in 
Lincoln's    handwriting. 

Many  of  these  papers  may  be  seen 
at  the  Lincoln  Museum  in  New  Sa- 
lem, a  building  erected  by  the  State 
of  Illinois,  at  the  east  end  of  the  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  Sangamon  and 
the  broad  miles  of  fertile  farm  lands 
beyond.  Its  presence  is  more  or  less 
of  an  intrusion  upon  the  historic 
past,  but  its  construction  seems  to 
fit  in  admirably  with  the  replicas  of 
the   pioneer   buildings   close   by. 

Its  extensive  interior  safeguards 
thousands  of  items  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Lincoln  in  his  many  roles. 
In  the  center  is  an  old  stagecoach, 
used  in  that  country  in  the  days  gone 
by.  Pictures,  letters,  relics,  coins, 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  Bibles, 
personal  effects  of  the  Lincolns  and 
their  relatives  and  friends,  and  nu- 
merous other  items  make  the  museum 
exhibit  complete.  Here  an  hour  or 
two  may  be  spent  with  much  interest 
and  profit. 

His  Own  Story 

Lincoln  did  a  lot  of  writing  for 
folks  back  yonder,  for  not  too  many 
people  were  capable  of  reading  and 
writing  and  many  a  good  citizen 
made  his  mark  (X)  when  he  signed 
a  document.  And  he  did  a  lot  of 
writing  for  himself,  and  about  him- 
self, too.  Here  is  a  short  autobiog- 
raphy, in  Lincoln's  own  handwriting, 
written  to  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Jesse 
W.  Fell,  of  Bloomington,  111.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  cherished  of  all  the 
Lincoln  writings: 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky.     My  parents  were 
both    born    in  Virginia,    of   undistin- 
guished   families — second    families,    I 
—  6  — 


should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in 
my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Hanks,  some  whom  now  re- 
side in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon 
counties,  Illinois.  My  paternal  grand- 
father, Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated 
from  Rockingham  County,  Virginia, 
to  Kentucky,  about  1781  or  2,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by 
Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth, 
when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm 
in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who 
were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  An  ef- 
fort to  identify  them  with  the  New 
England  family  of  the  same  name 
ends  in  nothing  more  definitely  than 
a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in 
both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi, 
Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham  and  the 
like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  fath- 
er, was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  he 
grew  up  literally  without  education. 
He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what 
is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in 
my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new 
home  about  the  time  the  state  came 
into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region, 
with  many  bear  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals still  in  the  woods.  There  I 
grew  up.  There  were  some  schools, 
so  called,  but  no  qualifications  were 
ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond 
'Readin',  Writin'  and  Cipherin'  '  to 
the  Rule  of  Three.  If  a  straggler,  sup- 
posed to  understand  Latin,  happened 
to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  am- 
bition for  education.  Of  course,  when 
I  came  of  age,  I  did  not  know  much. 
Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write, 
even  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three, 
but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to 
school  since.  The  little  advance  I 
now  have  upon  this  store  of  educa- 
tion, I  have  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  till  I  was  twenty-two.  At 
twenty-one,  I  came  to  Illinois,  and 
passed  the  first  year  in  Illinois  in 
Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New 
Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon, 
now  in  Menard  county,  where  I  re- 
mained a  year  as  a  sort  of  a  clerk 
in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  I  was  elected  a  Cap- 
tain of  Volunteers — a  success  which 
gained  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I 
have  had  since.  I  went  the  campaign, 
was  elected,  ran  for  the  legislature 
the  same  year  (1832)  and  was  beat- 
en— the  only  time  I  ever  have  been 
beaten  by  the  people.  The  next,  and 
three  succeeding  biennial  elections, 
I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  I 
was  not  a  candidate  afterward.  Dur- 
ing this  Legislative  period  I  had  stud- 
ied law,  and  I  removed  to  Springfield 
to  practice  it.  In  1844, 1  was  once  elect- 
ed to  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 
Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
From  1849  to  1854,  both,  inclusive, 
practiced  law  more  assiduously  than 
ever  before.  Always  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics, and  generally  on  the  Whig  elec- 
toral tickets,  making  active  canvass- 
es. I  was  losing  interest  in  politics, 
when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 


promise  aroused  me  again.  What  I 
have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well 
known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said, 
I  am,  in  height,  six  feet,  four  inches, 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on  an 
average,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse 
black  hair  and  grey  eyes.  No  other 
marks  or  brands  recollected." 


It  would  be  interesting  to  go  with 
Lincoln  through  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed his  removal  to  Springfield  in 
1837.  Up  the  ladder  of  fame  he 
climbed  until  he  was  given  the  high- 
est honor  within  the  gift  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth.  It  was  no  easy 
road  to  travel.  Fighting  to  win  the 
top,  he  fought  still  harder  to  deserve 
that  honor  and  to  maintain  for  him- 
self and  posterity  an  unbroken  union. 
And  like  many  a  noble  warrior,  he 
gave  his  all,  even  his  life,  on  the  altar 
of  freedom  and  unity.  "With  malice 
toward  none  and  charity  for  all." 


THE    LINCOLN    HOME    IN    SPRING- 
FIELD ATTRACTS  MANY  VISITORS 


The  Lincoln  home  in  Springfield  is 
visited  by  thousands  of  people  every 
year.  When  one  crosses  the  thresh- 
old of  this  landmark,  he  may  obtain 
an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  home  life 
of  the  Lincolns,  for  the  home  has 
been  restored,  as  near  as  possible, 
in  its  original  setting,  much  of  the 
furniture  being  that  used  by  the 
family  and  other  pieces  duplicated, 
while  the  wallpaper  now  on  the 
walls  is  a  duplicate  of  the  original — 
a  rose  scroll  on  a  white  background. 
The  residence  is  one  of  the  most 
valued  treasures  possessed  by  the 
State  of  Illinois,  to  which  the  prop- 
erty was  deeded  in  1887  by  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  son  of  the  martyred 
President.  It  is  maintained  as  a  mu- 
seum and  is  open  to  visitors  every 
day. 

The  house  is  not  elaborate,  but  is 
a  well  finished  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished house  for  the  period.  It  is 
painted  white,  with  green  window 
shutters — rather  unique  as  compared 
with   houses   of  modern   construction. 

The  house  dates  back  to  1839,  when 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  Rev.  Charles 
Dresser,  erected  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Eight  and  Jackson  Streets 
a  story-and-a-half  residence  with  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  May  2, 
1844,  the  property  was  deeded  to 
Lincoln,  the  consideration  being  $1,- 
200,  plus  a  shop  opposite  the  public 
square  valued  at  about  $300.  In  1856, 
Lincoln  built  a  tall  fence  with  a  brick 


foundation  extending  along  the  front 
of  the  house  and  also  for  a  short  dis- 
tance along  Jackson  Street,  and  in 
1856  he  expended  $1,300  in  complet- 
ing the  second  story,  the  north  front 
room  on  the  second  floor  being  Lin- 
coln's bedroom. 

Leslie's  Weekly,  for  November  17, 
1860,  gave  this  word  picture  of  the 
Lincoln    home: 

"The  simple  home  of  this  Ameri- 
can Statesman  and  President-Elect  of 
the  United  States  is  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Edward  Streets, 
and  here  he  resided  twenty  years 
out  of  the  three  and  twenty  he  has 
been  a  dweller  in  Springfield.  It 
stands  on  a  sort  of  platform  of  brick- 
work, and  is  two  stories  high,  hav- 
ing two  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
door  and  five  on  the  upper  story. 
The  side  view  shows  that  it  has  an 
extension  and  side  entrance,  with  a 
receding  stoop  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  extension.  In  the  rear 
are  the  stables  and  barn.  The  edi- 
fice is  painted  a  pale  chocolate  color, 
and  the  window  blinds  are  of  deep 
green.  The  roof  extends  a  little 
over  the  edges,  like  that  of  a  Swiss 
cottage.  The  rooms  are  elegantly  and 
comfortably  furnished  with  strong, 
well-made  furniture,  made  for  use 
and  not  for  show.  On  the  front  door 
is  a  black  door  plate,  on  which,  in 
silvered  Roman  characters,  is  in- 
scribed the  magical  name — A.  LIN- 
COLN. Here  dwells  the  great  expo- 
ent  of  Republicanism  and  the  victor 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858-  It  has 
no  ornaments,  no  deftly  -  trimmed 
shrubberies,  no  marble  vases;  it  is 
all  in  keeping  with  the  man — plain, 
unpretending,  comfortable  and  sub- 
stantial." 

About  four  years  after  Lincoln 
acquired  the  property,  he  departed 
with  his  family  for  Washington  to 
serve  a  term  as  Representative  in 
Congress,  leasing  his  residence  for 
one  year  to  Cornelius  Ludlum  for 
the  sum  of  $90,  reserving  one  up- 
stairs room  in  which  to  store  his  fur- 
niture. Before  the  Lincolns  left  for 
Washington  in  1861,  they  sold  most 
of  their  furniture  to  T.  Tilton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Western  Railroad, 
the  Tiltons  renting  the  home  and  re- 
maining in  the  home  until  1869.  Oth- 
er tenants  were  George  H.  Warlow, 
Illinois  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr. 
Wendlandt.  In  1880,  O.  H.  Oldroyd 
leased  the  property  from  Robert  Lin- 
coln and  immediately  restored  the 
house  to  something  like  its  original 
form,  opening  it  to  the  public  as  a 
museum.  Mr.  Oldroyd  brought  to 
the  home  his  valuable  collection  of 
Lincolniana  which  he  had  been  gath- 
ering for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more.  In  1887,  upon  Mr.  Oldroyd's 
suggestion,     Robert     Lincoln    deeded 


the  property  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  1892,  Mr.  Oldroyd  was  succeeded 
by  another  custodian,  and  his  Lin- 
colniana collection  was  moved  to 
Washington  and  placed  in  the  house 
in  which  Lincoln  died  on  April  15, 
1865. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
make the  Lincoln  home  in  its  original 
form,  and  detailed  drawings  have  been 
made  so  that  its  duplication,  in  case 
of  fire,   could   be  made  possible. 

Lincoln  moved  into  this  home  May 
2,  1844,  with  his  wife,  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln, and  their  infant  son,  Robert 
Todd.  Here  three  more  sons,  Ed- 
ward, William  and  Thomas,  were 
born,  and  here  Eddie  died.  In  this 
home  in  1860,  Lincoln  received  the 
committee1  which  formally  notified 
him  of  his  nomination  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United   States. 

The  Lincoln  residence  at  Spring- 
field is  of  remarkable  construction — 
the  floors  of  solid  oak,  the  laths  of 
hickory  and  the  balance  of  the  struc- 
ture of  solid  black  walnut.  This  in- 
includes  not  only  the  window  frames, 
but  also  the  house  frame  and  weather 
boarding.  Still  more  interesting  and 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  entire 
house  is  pegged  together  and  not  a 
nail  used   in  its   construction. 

Among  the  interesting  pieces  of 
furniture  now  to  he  seen  in  the  house 
is  Lincoln's  favorite  chair — a  beauti- 
ful spool  rocker,  large  in  size,  and 
therefore  comfortable  for  Lincoln  on 
account  of  his  long  legs.  The  rocker, 
too,  is  made  of  native  black  walnut. 
Another  item  of  special  interest  is 
the  gilt  framed  mirror  in  front  of 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  stood 
when   they  were   married. 

The  home  is  full  of  items  intimate 
in  the  lives  of  the  Lincolns — a  veri- 
table little  museum,  in  the  seeing  of 
which  one  may  let  his  imagination 
run  riot  and  in  fancy  catch  faint 
glimpses  of  a  romantic  past. 
Shrines   of   Lincoln 

The  number  of  Lincoln  memorials 
open  to  the  public  is  increasing  as 
the  years  go  by,  while  many  valuable 
and  exhaustive  collections  of  Lin- 
colniana are  located  in  private  homes 
and  offices  over  the  land. 

The  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington is  safeguarding  several 
chests  of  private  and  personal  docu- 
ments of  President  Lincoln  which 
were  given  to  the  Library  by  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  with  the  express  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  not  be 
opened    until    twenty-one   years    after 


his  death — which  occurred  in  1926 — 
unless  his  wife  should  give  her  con- 
sent. Mrs.  Lincoln  died  a  few  months 
ago  without  granting  permission  for 
an  earlier  opening  of  the  chests,  but, 
while  this  fact  is  disappointing  to 
Lincoln  students,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  there  is  probably  little  to 
be  learned  from  these  papers  which 
is  not  already  known,  yet  it  adds  a 
bit  to  the  romance  of  Lincolniana  to 
know  that  there  are  documents  put 
away  by  Lincoln  himself  which  have 
not  been  inspected  by  the  public. 

Important  Lincoln  shrines,  as  listed 
by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  include: 

California — (1)  Huntington  Li- 
brary, San  Marino,  which  contains 
the  Judd  Stewart  collection  of  Lin- 
colniana and  much  of  the  Lambert 
collection.  The  Lincoln  section  is 
rich  in  manuscripts  and  collateral 
data.  (2)  Lincoln  Shrine,  Redlands, 
an  impressive  limestone  building 
built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Watch- 
orn  in  memory  of  their  son,  Emory. 
Lincoln  in  sculpture,  murals,  and  lit- 
erature  is  featured. 

District  of  Columbia — (1)  Ford's 
Theatre  Museum  on  Tenth  Street, 
where  Lincoln  was  assassinated; 
containing  the  famous  Oldroyd  collec- 
tion of  portraits  and  curios,  with 
much  attention  to  items  connected 
with  the  assassination.  (2)  Library 
of  Congress,  including  all  the  many 
copyrighted  volumes  written  about 
Lincoln.  (3)  Peterson  House,  516 
Tenth  Street,  N.  W.,  where  Lincoln 
died;  containing  Oldroyd  Lincoln  Li- 
brary. (4)  Lincoln  Memorial,  in  West 
Potomac  Park.  The  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress and  Second  Inaugural  Address 
are  engraved  on  its  interior  walls. 

Illinois — (1)  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  Lincoln  Park,  where  there 
have  been  restored  rooms  similar  to 
one  in  the  Springfield  home  and  the 
one  in  which  Lincoln  died  in  Wash- 
ington. The  society  has  gathered 
some  of  the  most  valuable  curios  as- 
sociated with  the  life  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  (2)  Court  House,  Met- 
amora,  with  court  room  in  which  Lin- 
coln practiced  law  restored  as  shrine. 

(3)  Lincoln  Museum  at  New   Salem. 

(4)  Lincoln  Tomb  at  Springfield.  (5) 
Centennial  Building,  Springfield,  hous- 
ing the  Lincoln  collection  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Illinois — 
a  notable  Lincoln  collection  of  por- 
traits and  manuscripts.  (6)  Lincoln 
home  in  Springfield.  (7)  University 
of  Chicago,  containing  W.  E.   Barton 


fine  collection  of  original  books  once 
in  Library   of  Abraham   Lincoln. 

Indiana — Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Company  building,  uniting 
both  the  Fish  and  Griffith  collections 
of  Lincolniana — the  largest  collection 
of  Lincoln  literature  extant. 

Kentucky — (1)  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
Hodgenville,  enshrines  the  log  cabin 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
(2)  Marriage  Temple,  Harrodsburg, 
reproducing  an  old  Kentucky  church 
which  encloses  cabin  in  which  Lin- 
coln's parents  are  said  to  have  been 
married. 

Massachusetts  —  At  Milton,  Mary 
Bowditch  Forbes  has  a  unique  build- 
ing— a  replica  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  at 
Hodgenville — in  which  to  house  her 
collection   of  Lincolniana. 

Michigan — Henry  Ford  in  1929  mov- 
ed the  old  court  house  in  which  Lin- 
coln formerly  practiced  law  in  Logan 
County,  111.,  to  Dearborn,  Mich.,  us- 
ing same  as  a  museum  to  house  his 
extensive   Lincoln   collection. 

New  Jersey — the  Valentine  Bjork- 
man  collection  of  Lincolniana  dis- 
played in  a  room  in  the  Newark  Ath- 
letic   Club    building. 

O  h  i  o — Waddell  House,  Cleveland, 
where  the  room  in  which  Lincoln 
spent  the  night  of  Feb.  15,  1861,  has 
been  set  apart  for  a  shrine  by  the 
Lincoln  Association,  which  maintains 
a  large   Lincolniana   collection. 

Rhode  Island — Through  the  gener- 
osity of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  collections 
of  Lincolniana  in  America  is  housed 
in  the  Brown  University  at  Provi- 
dence. The  collection  was  made  by 
Charles  W.  McLellan. 

Tennessee — Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity, Harrogate.  Lincoln  items 
gathered  by  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill  are 
included  in  the  room  set  aside  for  a 
shrine. 

California's   Latest 

Quite  recently,  William  Wyles,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  has  donated  his  li- 
brary and  collection  of  Lincolniana  to 
the  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers 
College.  The  collection  is  housed  in 
two  rooms  of  the  college  library  and 
is  known  as  the  William  Wyles  Col- 
lection of  Lincolniana.  While  it  does 
not  contain  much  in  the  way  of  manu- 
scripts it  is  a  very  fine  collection — 
probably  the  best  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  outside  of  the  Huntington  Li- 
brary. 

Places   You  Should   Visit 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Publishing 
Company,  Decatur,  111.,  lists  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  interests  to  visitors 


travelling  the  600-mile  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Trail  northward  from  Eliza- 
bethtown,   Kentucky,  Kentucky: 

Tell  City,  Indiana,  a  picturesque 
town  on   the  Lincoln   memorial  trail. 

Cannelton,  Indiana,  first  logical 
resting  place  on  trail  north  of  Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Vincennes,  Indiana,  with  its  Lin- 
coln memorial  bridge  over  the  Wa- 
bash River,  and  many  historical  land- 
marks. 

Charleston,  111.,  site  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate,  Sept.  18,  1858,  where 
young  Lincoln  out-talked  his  worthy 
opponent,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his 
losing  adversary  in  seven  verbal  com- 
bats. Numerous  Lincoln  landmarks 
are  here. 

Mattoon,  111.  Many  traditions  of  the 
Lincolns,  Hanks  and  Linder  families 
exist  in  this  city. 

Decatur,  111.,  near  which  city  the 
Lincolns  founded  their  first  home  in 
that  State.  It  was  in  Decatur  that 
Lincoln  was  first  proposed  for  the 
presidency,  his  name  being  suggested 
by  a  group  known  as  the  "Railsplit- 
ters." 

Springfield,  111.,  which  contains  nu- 
merous Lincoln  traditions  and  shrines. 

Beardstown,  111.,  in  which  is  located 
the  old  courthouse  where  Lincoln  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  Armstrong 
case,  one  of  the  outstanding  trials  of 
his    legal    career. 

Petersburg,  111.,  which  absorbed  the 
life  of  New  Salem,  its  near  neighbor. 
Ann  Rutledge  is  buried  in  the  old 
Concord  Cemetery  near  Petersburg. 

Peoria,  111.,  contemporary  with  New 
Salem,  but  unlike  it,  grew  to  be  a 
large  city,  the  home  today  of  the 
world's  largest  tractor  building  plant. 

Pekin,  111.,  where  is  exhibited  a 
most  comprehensive  library  of  pho- 
tographs of  old  settlers  and  a  most 
unique  historical  collection,  all  re- 
flecting   Lincoln    traditions. 

Lincoln,  111.,  a  city  named  for  the 
Great  Emancipator  before  he  was 
elected  President,  wherein  a  great 
store  of  Lincoln  lore  abounds. 

Mt.  Pulaski,  111.,  with  its  old  court- 
house, where  Lincoln  practiced,  be- 
ing a  special  attraction. 

Clinton,  111.,  where  one  of  the  many 
statues  of  Lincoln  stands  commemo- 
rating one  of  his  outstanding  speech- 
es during  his  presidential  campaign. 

Bement,  111.,  home  of  the  old  Be- 
ment  House,  where  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las made  final  preparations  for  their 
debate.  Hotel  furnishings  have  been 
preserved  as  in  Lincoln's  day. 

Monticello,    111.,    near    which    city 


Lincoln   and   Douglas  met  to  arrange 
for  their  debate. 

Champaign,  Bloomington,  Danville 
and  Alton,  111.,  the  last  named  being 
the  place  where  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
held  one  of  their  debates — Oct.  15, 
1858. 

Jacksonville,  Taylorville,  Marshall, 
Robinson,  and  Vandalia,  111.,  in  which 
city  is  located  the  second  Statfe 
House  in  Illinois,  where  Lincoln  first 
served  his  State  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature. 

Other   Memorials 

Bronze  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
adorn  many  a  city  in  America.  Au- 
gustus St.  Gaudens'  "The  President" 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
city  of  London,  England,  while  "The 
Emancipator,"  by  George  E.  Bissell, 
is    exhibited   at   Edinburgh,   Scotland. 

Bronze  tablets  erected  to  events  in 
the  life  of  Lincoln  may  be  found  in 
many  cities. 

Universities,  colleges,  schools, 
trails,  highways,  cities,  towns,  coun- 
ties, clubs,  hospitals,  hotels,  parks, 
bridges,  and  numerous  commercial 
enterprises  have  been  named  in  hon- 


or of  this  humble  but  worthy  citizen 
of  the  republic. 

Indeed,  the  name  of  Lincoln  is  em- 
blazoned over  America  —  a  grateful 
tribute  to  a  man  who  was  pleased  to 
serve  his  fellows  and  whose  life 
sbould  be  a  constant  inspiration  and 
urge    to   patriots    the   world   over! 


Trail's  End 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
came  from  Lincoln's  pen  under  date 
of  January  1,  1863,  and  on  March  4, 
1865,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
President  for  the  second  time.  Then 
came  April  14,  the  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  Its  restoration  to 
Federal  hands  was  duly  celebrated 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
said    upon    that    occasion: 

"From  this  pulpit  of  broken  stone 
we  send  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  our  solemn  congratulations 
that  God  has  sustained  his  life  and 
health  under  unparalleled  hardships 
and  suffering  of  four,  long,  bloody 
years  and  permitted  him  to  behold 
this  suspicious  consummation  of  that 
national  unity  for  which  he  has  la- 
bored with  such  disinterested  wis- 
dom." 


Meanwhile  at  Ford's  Theatre  in 
Washington,  even  before  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  words  could  be  flashed  by  wire 
to  the  ears  of  the  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  fell  the  victim  of  an  as- 
sassin's bullet. 

Let  us  ponder  the  words  of  the 
great  Beecher  in  his  funeral  oration: 

"Four  years  ago,  oh  Illinois,  we  took 
from  your  midst  an  untried  man  from 
among  the  people.  Behold!  We  re- 
turn to  you  a  mighty  conqueror,  not 
ours  any  more,  but  the  nation's.  Not 
ours  but  the  world's.  Give  him  place, 
oh  ye  prairies!  In  the  midst  of  this 
great  continent  his  dust  shall  rest,  a 
sacred  treasure  to  the  myriads  who 
shall  come  as  pilgrims  to  that  shrine 
to  kindle  anew  their  zeal  and  pa- 
triotism. Humble  child  of  the  back- 
woods, boatman,  hired  laborer,  clerk, 
surveyor,  captain,  legislator,  lawyer, 
debator,  politician,  orator,  states- 
man, president,  saviour  of  the  Repub- 
lic, true  Christian,  true  man.  We  re- 
ceive thy  life  and  its  immeasurably 
great  results  as  the  choicest  gifts  that 
have  ever  been  bestowed  upon  us; 
grateful  to  thee  for  thy  truth  to  thy- 
self, to  us,  and  to  God;  and  grateful 
to  that  ministry  of  Providence  which 
endowed  thee  so  richly  and  bestowed 
thee  upon  the  nation  and  mankind." 
(End) 
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